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tinguished critics who have so earnestly concentrated
upon the esthetic aspect that they have developed a
new expertness in the analysis of poetic patterns. Never
before, at least in English and American letters, have
we had so much close reading, sensitive discrimination,
free-ranging alertness expressed in a subtle style suited
to the task. I refer, of course, to men like T. S. Eliot,
William Empson, John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate,
Cleanth Brooks, and R. P. Blackmur, who, though they
have had other interests as well, have excelled in prac-
tical criticism of the esthetic aspect of poems. That I
am not disposed to underrate their achievement, or
the importance of the esthetic point of view, I have
perhaps indicated by sponsoring, at the University of
Iowa, the recognition of imaginative writing as an art
in the graduate school, taking the stand that a play, a
novel, a book of verse is as pertinent and honorable
in the training of a literary doctor as an academic study
in language or literary history or literary criticism.

Having said this, I feel the freer to attack the heresy
to which our esthetic critics are inclined, the heresy of
the esthetic to which Poe, for example, subscribed. The
heresy of the esthetic seems to me as bad as the
heresy of the didactic. Both endeavor to make partial
truth serve as the whole truth.* Both tend to take us

* Heresies of many sorts have thrived in modern culture because
it is so divisive and specialist. The concept of the "economic
man," whose activity is independent of moral and political con-